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THE STUDIO AND THE STAGE 

By Hillary Bell. 
With parallel and contrasting i Hit st rat ions. 

In the discussion of this novel and ingenious theme, it may seem to the unpre- 
judiced mind that the painter has been placed at a disadvantage. Through his 
judgment in selecting models whose exact depiction by the camera shall hold to 
strict accountability the correctness of the brush, the editor brings forward instances 
of nature which art finds it difficult to discover. If the studio had those opportu- 
nities which are now felicitously employed by the magazine, there would be more 
triumphs on canvas and fewer anxieties at the easel. 

The young women who, in the illustrations of this paper, have embodied the 
ideas of several famous palettes, are particular types, not general examples, of the 
graces of their sex. Such a complete and agreeable union of feminine form, color, 
mobility, beauty and variety of expression cannot be engaged by the most ambi- 
tious artist. The painting is a composite, while the photograph is an entirety. 
The canvases herewith reproduced may be, and no doubt are, studies of various 
models blended into a symmetric portrayal of thought in the alchemy of the artist's 
imagination. But the actresses whose abundance of mental intelligence and phys- 
ical charm has enabled us to draw these decisive contrasts between life and art, 
contain the whole matter in themselves. They are extraordinarily endowed by nat- 
ure as well as thoroughly equipped by training for the visual expression of senti- 
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From a painting by Paul. 



From a photograph of Miss Isabellc Urquhart. 
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ment. Their gifts of inheritance have 
been improved by a study of taste. 
The constant portrayal of simple and 
complex emotions necessitated by their 
profession, renders them qualified to 
represent with ease and thoroughness 
any theme that may be required. The 
stiffness of pose, awkwardness of line 
and dulness of expression that the 
painter has to combat in his hired mod- 
el, would not confront his brush if it 
were engaged in delineating the graces 
of women whose business in life it is 
to depict every temperament save their 
own. Further than this, there is a con- 
siderable difference between the ease 
of sitting before the camera for two 
seconds, and the hard work of posing 
in the studio for a month. 

Being thus assisted by nature, art 
and accident in the illustration of all 
the moods of womanhood, it may be 

' _ hl'.M.MhK. 

observed that an actress who has in- 
creased her native gifts by judicious education is hindered by no such difficulties in 
the expression of an idea as those that frequently beset the painter. In the re- 
productions of Paul's canvas and a modern photograph there can be no question 
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From a photograph of Miss Viola Allen, 

suggested by the painting by N. Sichel. 




From a photograph of Miss Jennie Goldtlnvaitc. 
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From a photograph of Miss Gladys Wallis. 

SAUCY. 



of the general superiority in 
pose, line, drapery and expres- 
sion of the player's " Iphige- 
nia " over that of the painter. 
It may be urged with some 
reason that in this picture 
Miss Urquhart resembles Cly- 
temnestra more than the hap- 
less daughter, whose death 
was demanded by Diana. But 
in the maturity of the face we 
find a pathos of woe and elo- 
quence of expression that 
seem as natural to the char- 
acter as they would be incon- 
gruous in early girlhood. Miss Urquhart's pose is more unconsciously graceful, 
the carriage of the head is easier, the curve of the back is more subtly shown, and 
the right arm and hand are nearer to nature than in Paul's celebrated work. There 
is more poetry in the canvas than can be discovered in the photograph. But the 
actress has a tragic reality that the cunning of the artist was not quite able to 
convey. 

Miss Viola Allen, whose dramatic skill is employed in channels wholly separate 

and removed from those of her sister 
actress, is not so successful in imitating 
Sichel's " Summer." This lady, although 
one of the cleverest and most attractive 
performers on our stage, has not fully 
grasped the idea of the artist. In the 
poetic feeling of Sichel's brush we find 
memories of spring, while in the photo- 
graph we have suggestions of autumn. 
The painter has given us the bloom and 
beauty of womanhood softened by tender 
sentiment, but the actress offers us a sum- 
mer that is past and already touched by 
the early frosts of sorrow. As a compo- 
sition, the photograph compares favorably 
with the painting, but in the expression of 
a theme so genial as this the brush is more 
eloquent than the camera. 

A painter could have found no finer 
model than Miss Goldthwaite for " In 
Turkish Costume," nor could a hundred 
charcoal studies have expressed the luxuri- 
ous languor of the figure more admirably 
than it has been told by this engaging 

From a photograph of Miss Jennie CoUitlnoaite. actress. Yet it is easy tO note various 

IN thought. faults of the lens that might be amended 
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by the brush. There is a certain stiffness in the 
head and right hand which would not be allowed 
on canvas ; the left arm is not wholly graceful, 
and there is a lack of modelling in the drapery 
that destroys the artistic importance of the legs. 
In the torso and hips the photographic depiction 
of life has a realism that can scarcely be sur- 
passed in beauty and interest by idealistic art. 
But in many matters of this composition the 
camera does not discomfit the palette. 

Miss Gladys Wallis, the pocket Venus of the 
stage, could scarcely retain this subtle sensuality 
of expression long enough for the painter to catch 
it with that fidelity which the lens conveys. But 
although an artist might have failed in seizing 

thetempt- 





From a photograph of Miss Annie O'Neill, 
suggested by the painting by J. Leick. 
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ing sauci- 
n e s s of 
her eyes, 
m o u t h 

and quivering chin, he would depict the 
pretty girl's nose, hair and arms more 
gracefully. In this, as in all other photo- 
graphs of the female figure, we observe 



From a photograph of Miss Ada Leruis, 
suggested by the painting by P. Thuviann. 



that in small, evanescent things the 
camera comes nearer to reality than 
the brush. But having caught the ex- 
act spirit of an expression, it generally 
retires from a task that can be com- 
pleted only by the painter. We have 
no artist who could arrive at the mis- 
chievous look in this young woman's 
half-closed eyes, or depict the allur- 
ing pout of her lip, or convey the 
diaphanous nature of her drapery so 
easily as these particulars are shown 
by photography. Yet the ensemble of 
the photograph is awkward and mean- 
ingless, two qualities that must un- 





From a photograph of Miss Viola Allen, 

suggested by the painting by M. Nonnenbruch. 
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consciously be avoided by anyone 
who made a lengthened study of the 
young actress. 

In an art that relies on fancy as 
much as on fact Miss Goldthwaite 
would not have been posed exactly 
in the attitude she assumed before 
the camera for her portrayal of " In 
Thought/' Thinking she certainly 
is. But it is evidently not the rev- 
erie of girlhood that a painter would 
convey in carrying out such a theme. 
If this photograph were a charcoal 
sketch ready to receive its first wash 
of color, the artist's friends would 
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From a photograph of Miss Ada Leivis, 

suggested by the painting by G. Schalteggcr. 



IN GEO AN KEN. 



we discover a young woman who 
is beautiful alike in person and in 
mind, a graceful, slender arm against 
which the brow is easily resting, the 
requisite curve of the neck, a youth- 
ful form, and a face full of sensibil- 
ity and imagination. Miss Lewis as 
" Ellen " is not so successful as the 
painter's study. Yet it is a most 
interesting head that she gives us, 
which only requires a finer grada- 
tion of lights and a better treatment 
of shadows to become as artistic to 
the eye as it is fascinating to the 
mind. 

This is a very excellent illustra- 



Frovi a photograph of Miss Gladys Wallis. 

TKANQUIL. 

exhort him to cut off part of the right 
hip, to throw the abdomen back an 
inch or so, and to lend a more grace- 
ful repose to the right arm. These 
errors corrected, the pose of the head is 
capital and the simplicity of the drap- 
ery is delightful. Miss Viola Allen's as 
Nonnenbruch's " In Gedanken," which 
is the same theme, conveys the idea 
better. But here, also, we observe an 
ungraceful method of the hands and a 
certain fixed quality in the lower drap- 
ery which the painter would hasten to 
alter. The most complete and pleas- 
ing portrayal of this subject is offered 
in the pose of Miss Ida Lewis for 
Schaltegger's " In Gedanken." Here 




From a photograph of Miss Jennie GoldtJnvaite. 
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From a photograph of Miss Gladys Wall is, 
suggested by the pa in dug by X. Si 'c he I. 

WOMAN OF THEBES. 



tion by Miss O'Neill of Leick's " Stilles Gluck." 
The painter has drawn a more sensitive nostril 
than the actress shows in her photograph ; but 
he has managed the pose, the soft shadows, the 
faint suggestion of muscles in the neck and the 
careless hair with no better skill than the camera 
has repeated. Miss Gladys Wallis in repose, 
after the lively expression of her earlier mood, 
is a suggestion of perfect neglige which a paint- 
er might carry into story- telling, but which he 
could not easily surpass in the feeling of las- 
situde. Miss Jennie Goldthwaite, fatigued by 
her effort at thinking lies on a neighboring 
lounge in an attitude that even the impres- 
sionistic artist would not waste time to consider. Nor is the smaller picture of 
Miss Wallis worth serious thought in its relation to art, inasmuch as the manifest 
awkwardness of the arms would be impossible in the studio. The final contest 
between the lens and the brush, in this instance, has resulted in another triumph 
of Miss Urquhart over the model who preceded her for Sichel's " In Bondage." 
Here we find the distinction between life and art very strongly marked, with the 
merits of the composition generally in favor of the actress. The realist and the 
idealist can choose between these rival treatments of a single theme. 

By these parallel examples of real life and its artistic presentment it will 
be seen that, however clever the camera may be, our painters are in no serious 
danger of its rivalry. The studio model is amiable, beautiful and seductive, but 
seems to be in the bondage of love rather than of fetters. 




From a painting by N. Sic he I. 



From a photograph of Miss Isabella Urquhart, 



IN HONOAGE. 




From a paint big by J. H. Dolph. 



